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In our last we attributed the excessive flow of | 


saliva in horses, commonly called slavers or slab- | 


bers, to a peculiar condition of the grasses, and 


. 9 ' 
not to any particular plant, spiders or other acrid 


inatter taken into the horse's stomach. 
Several communications have appeared in the 


| Apple-Tree Borer. 


| 
} 


Slavers in Horses. 


Look out for the Apple-tree Borer. 


mence its operations quite so early this year as 
common, but it is well to watch and guard 
against it. 

The editor of the Ploughman calls attention 
to this insect, and gives some very good advice 


Sur ieee nee teeiien ae Stag — jin regard to the methods used for protection. 
’ ’ an, 


We know of some neglected orchards, where, in 
our vicinity, its ravages are very observant, and 


which ought to be thoroughly * overhauled,”’ as 


a sailor would say, and the worms dislodged and 
killed. 
the only way to destroy them is to either cut 
them out or thrust in a wire and thus kill 
them. In order to prevent the egg from being 


As the | 
‘season has been cold and wet, it may not com- | 


If they are allowed to get into the tree, | 


Boston Cultivator, received since our remarks |laid upon the bark, the tree should be washed 
were published, by which we find our theory is | with sumething that will be offensive to them, 
corroborated by the opinions and @bservations of | such as oil soap, or lye of wood ashes, &c. 

hers. Mr. E. ( Fest Oti sachu- | 
others, Lr E. Oles, of W est Otis, Massachu | The Ploughman says the fly or bug ‘ com- 
setts, in his remarks upon this subject, says : : is és i. 

i ci |mMences its operations in June, flying from“ree 

I believe that clover is the main thing that - : » 

| to tree, chiefly in the night. She runs down the 


ses horse 1 : 
pe yar tee pte Ao 0 body of the tree to the ground, and if she finds a 
good place there, among high grass and sprouts 


I have two pastures, | 
one each way from my house, of just about equal 





| Written for the Maine Farmer. sible pig would have considered a tax on his di- 
Cultivation of the Plum. | gestive powers. 

Mr. Epitor :—The cultivation of the plum is! Ah! she had been to Massachusetts, and 
becoming more common in our State than for- nothing is done in Maine as they do in Massa- 
merly, and it should be encouraged by all lov- chusetts! Well, I thought if this is the way 
|ers of good fruit, both for the gratification of the they make bread in Massachusetts, Heaven pre- 
| palate, and the profit gained by it. The plum | serve me from their Johnny-cake! 
| will grow vigorously in almost any soil, but it| Ten years ago I visited the family of which 
‘only bears its finest and most abundant crops in | this lady (now married) was the oldest child. 
heavy loams, or in soils where there is a consid- | They were very poor, could scarcely get rags to 
| erable mixture of clay. In sandy soils, the tree | Cover them, and they lived on berries and fruits 
| blossoms well, and sets for a plentiful crop ; but | of the field and grove, which happened to be 


| the fruit is rarely perfected, falling a prey to the | very abundant that season. They had had a lit- 
leureulio or plum-weevil—an insect that lives in |e meal, which they made into porridge, and 
| the soil, and which seems to find it somewhat |“ We eat the lumps for bread,”’ said an innocent 
difficult to penetrate or live in a soil of heavy child of — This very amiable 
texture, while a warm, sandy soil is very favor-, lady had evidently lost sight of the day of small 
able to its propagation. | things. ! 

It is quite discouraging, after seeing the trees | Another time I was with « party of ladies and 
covered with blossoms, giving promise of a large | 8°%tlemen who sat down to dine, Among other 
crop of fruit, to have all or nearly all of the crop | wholesome viands usually found on a farmer's 
fall frem the trees when half grown. If we ex- table, was an Indian meal pudding—rich, brown 
amine these fallen plums, we shall see on the | 29d flowing with jelly. Not one of thew tasted 
surface of each, not far from the stalk, a snvall | the pudding: they would cast an ominous look 
semicircularsear. This is the mark of the plum- a it now and then, as if they never saw such a 
weevil—an insect so small as perhaps to have | Sight before, and such a dish had not been seen 


distance ; one is mostly white clover, and the 
other mostly red top. I have kept horses in 
each, and when kept in the clover pasture that 
has a mixture of herds-grass, having no lobelia, | 
or any other kind of weed, they will slaver ex- 
ceedingly bad; but when kept in the red-top 
pasture, I never knew them to slaver atall. I 
have taken my horses from my clover pasture 
when they slavered the worst, and put them into 
my red top pasture, and they would be entirely 
cured in twelve hours from the time they were 
put in, and when changed to the clover pasture, 
it would be just the reverse. I have not noticed 
whether there were many spiders in either pas- 
ture, but | have noticed that there was a great 
quantity of lobelia in the red-top pasture, and 
spider webs, legions of them. Mr. Yeldes ob- 
serves, the more luxuriant the feed, the less the 
horse is affected; I have pastured my horses in 
my red-top pasture when it was very short and 
when it was flush of growth, but never knew 
them to slaver at all when there. I say give me 
red-top pasture, for a horse, and 1 will run the 
risk of the spiders or the spiders’ web, or the 
lobelia or smart weed making them slaver, unless 
it is more abundant than it is in this neighbor- 
hood. 1 think that clover is the principal, if not | 
the sole cause of the slavers.’’ 

We had supposed that any of the grasses | 
would produce this trouble, when they ariived 
at a certain stage of their growth; but Mr. Oles 
asserts that pastures of red-top do not cause it. 
If further experiment shall prove this to be the | 
case, the knowledge will be valuable, and a red- | 
top pasture be desirable for those who have 
horses. 

Another writer over the signature of Veterina- | 
rian, conjectures that whatever produces nausea 





It is not cer- 
tain that a horse thus affected is in a state of 


in a horse, produces the slavers. 


from the tree, she deposites her eggs as large as 
pins’ heads, and of a brown color. These are 
soon hatched, and in a little while maggots ap- 
pear—they effect an entrance under the bark, 
where they find it most tender, close to the sur- 
face of the earth. The first of July is the time 
when most of the eggs are Jaid.’’ He also ob- 
serves ‘** that if you attend to this business in sea- 
son, and apply a strong wash of lye to the eggs 
or to the young worms before they have com- 
pletely buried themselves under the bark, you ef- 
fectually destroy them.’’ ‘The first summer they 
go in but a little way ; the second summer they 
become strong, and bore in a greater depth, some- 
times making their paths or channels entirely 
around the tree, and girdling it so as to cause its 
death. They do not confine themselves to any 
particular size. We have found them in trees 
only an inch or two in diameter, and also in 
those of the largest size. They generally are 
found near the surface of the ground, though we 
once had a young thrifty tree killed by their cut- 
ting into the limbs near the fork of the branches, 
six feet from the ground. It takes them two 
years from the egg to go through all their chang- 
es and come out a perfect insect, capable of lay- 
ing eggs again. In its perfect form it is a beetle 
about an inch long, slim, with long antennae or 
horns of a dark brownish color, with two white 
stripes the whole length of its body. It is armed 
at its mouth with two sharp cutters, with which 
it can cut the bark or wood. We do not know as 
it does any harm, except when in the worm state, 


and it is boring in around your trees, and some- | 
destroying them when you | 


times girdling and 
little suspect it. Better watch them closely from 
now to the latter end of August, for if the season 
should be unpropitious they may delay their op- 


escaped our observation for years, (unless par- 
ticularly drawn to it,) but which, nevertheless, 
appropriates to himself the whole product of a 
tree or of several trees. 
| If we examine the fruit of the plum a week 
| or two after the blossoms have fallen from the 
trees, in a district where this insect abounds, we 
| shall find the small fruit beginning to be pune- 
| tured by the plum-weevil. The insect is so 
| small and shy that unless we watch closely, it is 
|very likely to escape our notice. But if we 
| strike or shake the tree suddenly, it will fall to 
| the ground in considerable numbers, drawn up as 
\if dead. In places where it is very abundant, it 
| is said to attack the cherry, the peach, and even 
,the apple. In July, the punctured plums begin 
to fall rapidly from the tree; the egg, deposited 
| in each, invisible at first, has become a grub or 
‘larva, which slowly eats its way towards the 
‘stone or pit. As soon as it reaches this point, 
the fruit falls to the ground: here the grub soon 
finds it way into the soil, if left undisturbed. 
There, according to most cultivators of fruit, the 





in their perfect 
| beetles, and renew their ravages on the fruit. 

There are several modes of destroying this 

troublesome insect : 

1. By shaking the tree and killing the beetles. 
| Watch the fruit and you will see when the in- 
| sect makes his appearance by the punctures on 
the plums. Spread cloth under the tree and 
strike the trunk pretty hard with a wooden mai- 
let. The insects will fall and should be killed 
immediately. This should be repeated daily for 
a week. 

2. Gathering the fruit and destroying the grub. 
|The insect being in the plums when they fall 


|in Massachusetts. They were on a visit from 
| that famous city—Boston; and nothing can be 
done in Maine as it is done in Massachusetts. I 
was pained ; but memory led me back to the days 
of childhood. A dozen children, cooped in a 
litle pig-sty looking log-hut, living on chicken- 
dough-Johnany-cake, and not half enough of that! 
Such a pudding in those days would not have 
had a chance to be stared at long ! 

I would not ridicule poverty : 1 see too much 
of that at home. But I ask, must we be shamed 
| out of the use of one of the most wholesome ar- 
| ticles of food, by a misguided few, who affect to 
| despise what sustained them in their days of 
youth and adversity ! 

We make use of about one-fourth meal with 
our flour. It is much heartier. 

Rice is a valuable article of food, and might 
take the place of flour many times. 





S. H. M. 
West Buck field, June, 1850. 





Nore. We thank our correspondent for the 


| sensible and independent remarks in favor of our 
grubs or larvee remain till the next spring, when, | old friend Johnny-cake. 


We hope we shall hear 


form, they again emerge as| again and often from the same source. Ep. 





—_ 





Written for the Maine Farmer. 
Feed Well—Manage right. 

Mr. Epiror :—The State of Maine, destined 
to take a very high stand in agriculiure, will ere 
long become celebrated for the excellence and 
the abundance of its butter and cheese. Our 
farmers have all the facilities that ean be desired, 
in order to render the dairy business profitable. 
But the farmer who is deficient in the necessary 
intelligence in reference to this business, may not 
succeed so well as he may expect. 





| from the tree, it is a good way to exterminate 


the next year’s brood, to gather these fallen | 


} 


We should have good cows, and the breeds 
and qualities of these should be improved by 
every practicable means, but what can that farm- 


| Underdraining Moist and Clay Soils. 
We believe no journal in the country has more 

| frequently nor earnestly advocated the thorough 

| underdraining of all such lands as require it, than 


} 


now done abroud. The difference in labor is all 
that we have to overcome for this purpose, and 
this may be nearly balanced by the adoption of 
ourown. Every additional fact coming under | Some machinery not used elsewhere; and by the 
our notice serves to confirm us, not only in the | advantage our drier, hotter climate affords us, of 
importance, bat in the absolute necessity of the | @Micient draining, alihough drains should be 
adoption of this system to render the cultivation | placed further apart. We think, at the utmost, 
of such lands profitable. | we need not add more than 20 tv 30 per ceat. to 
| We have, for instance, a piece of land, that,| ‘be English prices. This may make the cost of 
owing to the excess‘of moisture, held in the soil, | “raining, from $25 to $35 per acre—pussibly, in 
‘is not in condition to be broken up, till quite too | 8°me instances, $40. If the result should prove 
| late for planting or sowing; and when subjected that we can double the crop on such fields, there 
ito the plow, is turned up in sueh ponderous cloda, | 4° inillions of acres of land in this country, that 
as to be almost wholly unfit for the purpose of | will this moment justify the adoption of a system 
‘cultivation. These lumps require weeks, and |°f thorough underdraining; and money, talents, 
| sometimes months of exposure to the atmosphere, | and labor will be vastly tore profitably invested 
| before they crumble down into fine soil, capable |in this way, than in the insane investments of 
of admitting the roots of plants and ministering | life, health, capital, everything, daily and pro- 
fully to their support. Every rain that falls, io- | fusely made in California, and similar enterprises. 
stead of percolating rapidly through the soil to| With these manifest advantages, which com- 
‘the underdrains, thus imparting to it the warmth | end themselves, at a glance, to every intelligent 
jand vegetable food contained in the rain water, ind, and which are felt and acknowledged by 
‘and then hurrying away to permit the genial air | ™any of our most enlightened agriculturisis, why 
to follow and yield up its warmth and food for | '8 ®0t the system at once introduced and gener- 
the same beneficent purpose, is held by the te- ally adopted? ‘The answer may be readily found, 
nacious earth, to the great injury, or almost total in the unwillingness of the human mind, to de- 
destruction of the crop. The result to the oecu- | ¥iate from the beaten track, want of capital, waut 
pant is, hard work and meagre returns—invest- of tools, aod want of encouragement and exainple. 
ments of capital, seed, and labor, and no adequate | Hven in England, after 50 years’ practice, in 
| remuneration. jlimited sections of the kingdom, the system re- 
When, however, this and is once thoroughly | quired the encouragement of parliament. This 
underdrained, the change is as striking as if one | ¥4S afforded by the loan of $10,000,000, in mod- 
|had moved into another latitude, or into a foreign | erate sums, to such landlords and tenants as 
;and more favored country. The water, before | chose to accept the offer, on condition of an 
perpetually resting in the soi], and brought to it | @enual repayment to the government, of 64 per 
jin such quantities, by our abundant rains, is si-|cent, on the amount borrowed, for 22 years, 
‘lently, though surely and rapidly drawn away, | which fully discharged both principal and interest. 
| leaving the soil dry, mellow, and warm, and | Parliament has further and indefinitely augmented 
ready to receive the plow and the seed at the ear-|this fund, by enacting “‘The Private Money 
liest return of spring. Its fine condition gives, Drainage Act,’’ which gives equal encourage- 
jinstant and vigorous growth to the plants, and | ment and security to the capitalist, and facility and 








|every successive rain, no matter how profuse or advantage to the tiller of the soil to secure to him-, 


frequent, adds to their supply of fuod, and the | self all the advantages of the system, at the small- 
means for their development and progress towards | est inconvenience and expense. How beneficent 
| maturity. The waterdves not now remain and | and politic was this act, and how greatly does it re- 
| stagnate on the surface, nor form a mortar bed for | fleet the sterling sense and patriotism of its legis- 
| a fyot below it. It sinks immediately through every | lators, in comparison with the paltry, mousing 
j successive layer of roots, and after yielding all} policy of our state, and general legislation on 
the nutriment itis capable of affording to them | similar subjects! 
jand to the soil, the now superfluous and even! In the absence, however, of all anticipated leg- 
; detrimental water is filtered into the drains, and | jslative aid, we are happy to be able to reeurd the 


| passes away fromm the field. fact, that the system has already been commenced 


And when these profuse rains are succeeded | at various and remote points in the country, by 
by longand parching drouths, as they not un- | individual enterprise, and its advantages must 
frequently are, the drained Jand is not the less| soon commend it to a wide-spread and geueral 

| prepared to resist their deleterious effects. The | acceptance. 

idepth of soil greatly increased, from thorough We will add, for the guidance of such as may 
| drainage, facilitates the upwelling moisture from | be inclined to import a machine for making drain- 
jremote depths below the surface, which inpart| age pipes, that of all the machines for this pur- 
their nourishment to the roots as they ascend. | pose, exhibited at Norwich, England, in 1849, 
This moisture, too, is frequently saturated with!) Whitehead’s stood decidedly first, and was 
some one or more of the mineral salts, as lime, | awarded the highest premium. This machine was 
plaster, potash, soda, and the like, which adds to| worked by two men and a boy, and turned out in 
the food of the crop, and imparts a permanent five minutes 185 pipes, 134 inches long by two 


complish the same object, as cheaply as it is | 


fertility to the soil. Avnd still more advantageous 


j}inches diameter. Its cost is £23 in England, 


nausea. They generally appear dull and sleepy, erations till quite late. 


but they have a good appetite. 





What will Maine send to the Industrial 


|plums daily, and feed them to swine, or other- | 
| 


. . . -erexpect, who keeps a large number of cows 
| wise destroy them. Some persons put swine in | ahi P 8 


| for dairy purposes, scantily fed in winter, that he 


is the fine pulverization of the earth which the| or jess than $100. 


. [Amercan Agriculturist. 
elements effect in the soil, where thorough drain- 








He reasons in this way: ‘* Whatever produces 
nausea in the stomach of the horse, will cause 
him to drool or slaver. The reason is, because 
it is contrary to the nature of the horse to eject 
any thing from the stomach, or to vomit; hence 
it is, that when any thing offensive is taken inv 
the stomach, it seeks relief in this way instead 
of vomiting, as many otheranimals do. It may, 
fur aught I know to the contrary, be produced 
sometimes by the spider or his web, or lobelia or 
sinart weed, as some suppose, but I have known 
very extreme cases of it produced by other 
means, some of which I will mention. I once 
fed my horse with aftermath hay, or rowen as 
some cal! it, which grew where the land received 
the wash from the barn yard, a few days after it 
was cut and cured, and it produced the most ex- 
tensive slavering from him for twenty-four hours, 
that I ever witnessed. Some years ago, [ re- 
moved a barn from where it had been located for 
several years. I planted the spot with corn the 
first year, sowed it with wheat the second year, 
and seeded it down with clover and herds grass, 
and for several years the hay that grew there 
would! produce the most copious drooling from 
every horse that ate of it, let it be fed to them at 
what time of the year it would. There are cer- 
tain locations in our country, where clover hay 
cannot be fed to horses any way they can fix it, 
without producing this effect. It is so in the 
state of Tennessee, and many other localities at 
the south and west. Hence, I am satisfied that 
it is not always produced by the same cause, but, 
as I have before said, whatever produces nausea 
or sickness at the stomach, will have this effect.”’ 

Whether this profuse discharge is or is not 
favorable to the horse has not been decided. It 
would seem to be some design of nature whereby 
an important effect of some kind is produced for 
we can hardly believe that Divine Providence 
would so constitute the horse as to be dependent 
upon these grasses for food, and at the same time 
make them poisonous to him at certain periods 
of the year. 





Aroostook Farminc. The following extract 
from a letter from Maj. W. Dickey, formerly of 
Gardiner, dated at Fort Kent, June 9, we copy 
from the last number of the Gospel Banner :— 
‘* The present has been a delightful spring for 
farmers ;—a new and increased feeling of en- 
couragement has been awakened in farming, and 
as the weather has been warm and dry for the 
past four weeks, they have had an excellent op- 
portunity to clear up new land, and they have 
sowed and planted much more than in former 
years. I think this is a good farming courtry. 
I have sowed one hundred bushels of oats, 
planted three acres of potatoes, and about two of 
corn and beans—the latter have never been cul- 
tivated to any extent on this river, but I think 
they may be to good advantage. This must be 
the county for the “Banner wheat.”” Our av- 
tumns are warm and we have no frost in the 
ground through the winter, and the snow don't 
go off io the spring, until warm weather comes.” 

From the above, it appears that the weather 
has been more favorable for farmers’ work io 
that section of the State, than it has been in this, 
where we have had it rather wet, cold and back- 


ward. 





Fair? 

It is now a settled point that there will be held, 
in the month of May, next, (1851,) in the city 
of London, an exhibition of the works of iudus- 
try of all nations. 

What will Maine send? If our mechanics 
and farmers were so disposed they could fill one 
tent pretty full. What will they send! It is 
time to be thinking about it, and to have some sort 
ot organization going on to effect a union and co- 


operation of the Mechanic Associations, the Ag- | 


ricultural Societies, the several] Manufacturing 
Corporations and industrious individuals, in such 
a manoer that we shall have a fair understand- 
ing of the ways and means of getting things to 
the exhibition. We feel anxious that “ Brother 
Jonathan”? should show ‘John Bull” that he 
is equal to him in any thing he is disposed to turn 
his hand to, and fears him as little on the show 
ground of peaceful arts as on the battle ground 
of bloody warfare. We are also desirous that 
Maine should be there, and demonstrate that 
one of the youngest of the Jonathans is able to 
compete, if fair play be given, even with Eng- 
land herself, in many of the industrial arts of 
life. But what shall we send? Why, send a 
specimen of every thing you make and raise in 
the State, from a steam engine to a clothes pin, 
and from a splendid horse to a ruta baga turnip. 

{t is time to be moving in the matter, and we 
shall, from time to time, publish such informa- 


tion in regard to the movements made in further- | 


ing the designs of those who have started and 
are maturing the project. We hope that at 
least one ship load of articles will be furnished 
from Maine, and that they will be carried over 
in one or our Maine ships, manned by Maine 
boys, and all exhibited together as the product 
of the skill and industry of this portion of the 
Union. 





A Propuctive Dairy. The Bangor Courier 
publishes the following: ‘‘ As a grateful little 
item of Penobscot farming, we would state that 
on Friday morning last, the wife of Hon Amasa 
Stetson, of Stetson, churned one hundred and 
eight pounds of butter before the usual breakfast 
hour.” 





Wuence Goop Burrer Comes. The fine fla- 
vored butter which is found at this period in the 
Philadelphia markets, and which is known as 
** grass"’ or ‘* May butter,” the superiority of 
which everybody admits, is supposed to receive 
its peculiar excellence from the sweet-scented 
vernal grass, (Anthoxanthum Odoratum) now in 
full bloom. After the grass goes ieto seed and 
becomes dry, this peculiar flavor of the butter is 
no longer perceived. The grass was introduced 
into this neighborhood by the early settlers, and 
it has become naturalized and taken the place of 
the common grasses. Dr. Emerson, who has 
given the matter some attention, is of opinion 
that pastures in which the vernal grass abounds, 
will not only afford butter of the most delightful 
flavor, similar to that of Philadelphia, and the 
Epping and Cambridge butter of England, but 
communicate a similar flavor to the mutton and 
beef of sheep or cattle grazed upon it. Here is 
a hint for practical agriculturists to impove upon. 

[Phil. Ledger. 


whilst the stung plums are dropping to the 
| ground. 
| 3. The use of salt. Common salt has been 
|applied as a remedy for the curculio. Trials 
| have frequently been made with this substance in 
| various places, with complete success. I think, 
| if properly applied, it is an effectual remedy 
‘against the cureulio, while it promotes the 
' growth of the tree, and keeps the soil in a state 
of productiveness. It should be strowed pretty 
‘thickly over the surface when the punctured 
plums commence dropping. 
There is another troublesome disease on plum 
and cherry trees, called the knots or black gum, 
which, if suffered to remain, will destroy them. 
This is a disease attacking the bark and wood. 
The bark at first becomes swollen, and after- 
wards bursts and assuines the appearance of a 
large, black lump, with a hard, cracked surface, 
quite dry within. I need not describe this far- 
ther, as most people know what it is and what 
are its effects. The only sure remedy that I 
| know of is to cut off all the branches affected by 
the tumor and burn them. Do this faithfully, 
once a year, and you may save your trees, judg- 
| ing from the experience I have had in this mat- 
| ter. D. A. F. 
Augusta, June 27, 1850. 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 


Make more Corn Cakes. 
*© T wish we could take Miss Leslie’s Journal,” 
| said a lady, the other evening, as she glanced 
over the pages of the Maine Farmer. 

‘* Why! my dear,” said her husband. 

** They do not tell us enough about household 
| affairs.” 
| ‘ Why don’t you write ?”’ 
| ** Other ladies can write better; and besides, 
| I do not think I ought to neglect my family.”’ 

So think most of the ladies, I suppose, or 
they would write more. I have often felt disap- 
pointed, when I have looked over the columns of 
your much valued paper, that there was so little 
about family concerns, among so many excellent 
things. Many of your patrons will say that they 
don’t feel able to take the paper, but their wives 
and families want them to. If every female 
that reads the paper would send in one commu- 
nication a year, they would be doing more good 
in the world than they have any idea of. 

I was pleased with Jast week's communication, 
and I most earnestly hope that the writer will not 
stop here. Will many other ladies give us 
recipes and instructions? So many and various 
are the cares of a family, that it is hardly possi- 
ble that you cannot tell something we did not 
know before. I was induced to commence this 
by reading in your last of the money which is 
yearly sent off, not a small share of which goes 
for flour alone. The farmers’ wives, and al! 
good housewives of Maine can repair this evil in 








olution to cook more meal. We can make a 
corn cake as good as wheat, and much more 
wholesome, if we make use of the same materi- 
als. Corn enough can be grown in this State 
for all who are disposed to consume it. Who 
are they that would ridicule and shame us out of 
using it! A lady said in my hearing, not a year 
ago, that corn meal was not made for folks to 
eat: it was just fit for the pigs ;—and I verily be- 
lieved it, when one day 1] saw her draw forth 
from the oven a solid, crackled mass, that a sen- 








a great degree, if they will only come to the res- | 


may save hay and provender, and half starved 
in summer! We should never overstock, but 
supply each animal with a sufficient quantity of 
the best and mest profitable food throughout the 
whole year. Care and practical skill are also 
necessary in order to the right management and 
the proper preservation of the butter and cheese. 
The best farmer among us onght to say, if he 
has not already said, that he will begin fo learn ; 
and then, by perseverance, we may soon arrive 
at an enviable degree of agricultural prosperity. 


J. E. Rours. 


| 
| 


Rumford, June, 1850. 





Nore. It is said that oat and pea meal fed to 
tnilch cows will cause them to give milk contain- 
ing a large quantity of cheesy matter. Haveany 
of our farmers assured themselves that it is a 
fact, by any comparative experiments with it! 


Eb. 








An Improvement in Blasting. 

We have lately seen a very simple invention of 
Mr. Thos. S. Speakman of this city, which, as 
an improvement in the operation of blasting rock 
and coal, seems to be founded upon a correct 
principle, and in practice is said to produce very 
important and satisfactory results. In blasting, 
the hole bored is usually widest at the top, and 
the rock, if very hard, or more obstinate than the 
tamping, orearth which is filled in to confine the 
powder, will cause the powder to blow out verti- 
cally in the direction of the least resistance, with- 
out producing the effect intended. In the inven- 
tion of Mr. Speakman the powder is contained in 
a conical or wedge-tube. The greater body of 
the powder being at the bottom of the tube, the 
pressure against the tamping is reduced to the 
surface of its upper point or edge, throwing the 
whole force of the explosion laterally or against 
the sides of the rock to be split, and of course 
giving it the greatest possible effect, the same as 
driving a wedge. The tube is made of stiff 
water-proof paper, and it may be so placed as to 
split the rock in any direction desired. It is very 
cheap in its construction, and requiring less pow- 
der, saves enough cost in this particular alone to 
more than pay for the use of it, besides doing 
double the amount of effective work. 

[Phila. Dollar Newspaper. 





Manvracturinc. There is an enterprize in 
the way of manufacturing, which our capitalists 
should engage in, and that is, the manufacture of 
flour. Immense quantities of floor are brought 
to this city, instead of which the wheat should 
be brought here and here manufactured, thus in- 
creasing the amount of home labor and giving 
employment to a greater number of men, making 
a demand for real estate and helping forward the 
| general prosperity of the city. 
| We need, also, in this city, a first rate mill for 
drying and grioding oats and making nice oat 
mea!. It is an excellent and healthful.article for 
puddings and other domestic uses. A portion of 
our citizens now procure their oat flour from 
Houlton, where there is a good mill for its manu- 
facture. Those who are accustomed to the use 
of this flour would not like to be without it, and 
if it was regularly to be obtained in the market, 
large quantities would be consumed. 

Our farmers raise large quantities of oats, and 
a good mill here would find ample employment in 
the preparation of oat flour. [Bangor Courier. 








age has been allowed todo its perfect work. 
The earth will be found to have become porous, 
loose, and friable. There isa telegraphic com- 
munication established, not only between the 
surface and the remotest depths of the soil, but 
even between the air above, and the air below it, 
which cireulates through the drains. This is 
literally true, for the soil is now in condition to 
permit, and even invite and favor those electrical 
operations and changes in the soil, which stimu- 
late the plants and hasten and augment their de- 
velopment. Each of the underdraine are tunnels, 
through which the air is constantly passing; and 
at no period of the year is the atmosphere so 
loaded with moisture, as during midsummer, 
when drouths most frequently prevail. It is thus 
capable of yielding the largest quantity to the 
soil, in its passage through it, a result which is 
found to follow, wherever deep draining and sub- 
| soil plowing are practised. When surrounding, 
undrained, shallow-plowed fields are parched with 
drouth, such adjoining ones as have been prop- 
erly treated, are found almost saturated with a 
wholesome moisture; and the crops upon them, 
under the double advantages of heat, and suf- 
ficient moisture, are stretching away to the fullest 
perfection ef their stature. The difference in the 
average annual value of crops, raised on drained 
and undrained fields, is frequently five to one; and 
whenever their natural condition is such as im- 
peratively to require drainage, it is seldom less 
than two to one. 





The expense of this operation may, at first 
sight, seem too great to admit of its adoption in 
this country, where land is so abundant, and labor 
so dear. And so it is, wherever land is so cheap 
that the current value of three or four acres, is 
only the cost of draining one. But if the same 
quantity of produce can be raised from one acre 
that is well drained, that is yielded by two acres 
of similar land, undrained, we have the same 
money received from the one acre asthe two; 
and we have it, too, at a much less cost; for in 
the last, we have spent twice the labor in pre- 
paring, planting, cultivating, and harvesting and 
ofien more—twice the seed, twice the manure, 
twice the fencing, and twice the taxes. Al! these 
expenses may, and frequently do, on unprepared 
land, much exceed the value of the crop, while 
such as has been thoroughly drained, seldow fails 
to yield the most satisfactory returns. Thus, 
one man may be annually growing poorer by his 
work, while another, more intelligent, consider- 
ate, and enterprising, may be growing rich. We 
were about to assert, that it is beter to sell one 
half the land required to be drained, and with the 


lefi, then go on in the untidy, thriftless, wasteful 
system of neglect, pursued by too many. 
The expense of thorough underdraining in 








Old Trees Improved by Cultivation and 
Grafting. 

Many farmers neglect to do aught to their old 
trees, lest they make a bad matter worse; bat old 
trees, that are not too much decayed, may, by 
grafting, be brought to bear excellent fruit. Ef- 
fectually to bring this about, the land about the 
trees should be well cultivated; if the whole sur- 
face is not broken up where the orchard stands, 
the ground, at least, around the trees should be 
spaded up; and better to forward the growth of 
the trees, potatoes may be planted, after having 
the land well manured. ‘This plan followed up 
while the process of grafting is going on year 
after year, the owner will soon have the satisfac- 
|tion of seeing his old decaying apple-trees pre- 
senting beautiful tops, and loaded with choice fruit. 

When I first moved out on the farm I now oc- 
cupy, there was an old apple-tree standing in one 
corner of the door-yard, which was of little con- 
sequence as itthen was, although it bore pretty 
plenty of apples, but were scarce worth harvest- 
ing. Four years agol commenced cutting off 
the top, and inserting scions; 1 putin but few 
the first year, (which was done merely for an 
experiment;) these thrived so well, I was induced 
to repeat the operation. The tree hada large 
branching top, capable of receiving about one 
hundred and fifty scions. ‘I'he operation was per- 
formed in three different years. I have now the 
pleasure of seeing a tolerably thrifty tree, witha 
nice top of grafted fruit. Last fall I had about a 
peck of apples, and the tree this spring bids fair to 
reward me for my labor. For four successive 
years I have grafted in an old orehard of one of 
my neighbors, which consisted of about one 
hundred trees. Part of the orchard has been re- 
peatedly cultivated, while the rest has been 
spaded up around the trees, and the same planted 
to potatoes. Some-of the first grafted trees 
present tops sufficiently large to bear the present 
season, while others are coming on nicely. In 
the same lot, separated only by a private road, is 
another orchard of the same size, and trees of the 
same age, which have been left to take cure of 
themselves, with the exeeption of an occasional 
trimming. The difference in the appearance of 
the two orchards is perceptible nearly as far as 
the trees are visible. The one that has been 
nursed and taken care of looks thrifty and flourish- 
ing, while the other has a sickly and decaying 
look, Now, mark the difference in the views of 
the two individuals, owners of the orchards. One 
is for putting his trees in 4 condition to be of 
benefit to others, if he does not live to take the 
good of them himself. The other is of the opinion, 











proceeds, drain the remainder; but a moment's | ihat as he is becoming advanced in years, and 
reflection assures us that a man had better give) not likely to live to reap the benefits in Ais day, 
away one half, and find means to drain what is| he will leave his trees to take their own course. 


Supposing all were of this opinion, supposing our 
fathers had been of the same opinion, what would 
have been the state of our farins, when left to us! 


England, afew years since, was from £7 to £10, Is it right to suffer our property to go to decay, 
or even £12 per acre; but, owing tw recent im-|beesuse we are not likely to live to enjoy it! 
provements and facilities in the mode of doing it,| Should we not feel interested for our children, 
and procuring materials, the cost is reduced to| as our fathers have done for us! Certainly. Then 
about £4 or £5, ($20 to $25,) a point beyond | jer us take care of our orchards—improve our old 
which, it would seem scarcely to admit of being | trees if they are worth ii—if ovt transplant new 
lessened; though a recent intelligent writer thinks | ones, and if we are nut benefitted by them, we 
an implement can be made that will accomplish | shall have the gratification of having left some- 
the excavation, for 4d. per yard that now costs| thing fur our childrea, and those that come after 
3-4d. We have but to procure machines for) us, 
making the pipe tile, and provide the proper| Smithfield, R. I., 1850. 
implements. for excavation, when we can ac- 


Atasat Toop. 





[New England Farmer. 





Curing Clover Hay. 
| Clover makes a most desirable and nutritive 
| hay, provided it be cut in season, and properly 
jcured. Asa general rule, it is not advisable te 
| permit it to remain standing much after the period 
| of inflorescence, as the ripening of the seed ia 
| the field exposes it to a certain degree of deteri- 
| oration which considerably diminishes its value 
| as a feed for stock, besides insuring a certain de- 
| gree of actual and unavoidable loss in handling 
} it, as those leaves and heads which have become 
| dry, are easily detached from the stock during 
|the process of raking and pitching, even whea 
these operations are performed with the moat 
consummate care. 
| My plao of operation in curing clover, is as 
| follows :—As soon as the heads are all fully 
| blown, I commence mowing, care being had to 
| lay the swaths as close/y as possible, and to Jeave 
| ao scattering grass between them, if it can be 
j helped. About four o'clock in the alternoon, 
| provided the weather duriog the day has been 
| clear and warm, | have the swaths turned care- 
fully over with a fork, and im this position they 
| are allowed to remain till four o'clock the next 
jday. lI then, with a pitchfork, commence cock- 
| ing the swaths—pitching the half-made grass ia 
| flakes as much as possible, and making my cecks 
compact but small—say about eighty pounds 
uncured hay to the cock, They are then neatly 
raked off, the **scatterings’’ cleaned up, and the 
cocks permitted to remain unopened and wholly 
undisturbed till dry. 
| Should the weather prove favorable, the mak- 
ing will proceed rapidly, and in two days from 
the time the grass is cocked, the Aay will be fit te 
put on the mow. This insures the entire preser- 
vation of the tops and foliage, eonfers a beautiful 
green color to the hay, and prevents the stalks 
from assuming that dry, hard ligneous, character 
which they are sure to possess when made by 
exposure to a hot sun. Clover made in this way 
is never mouldy, and even should the weather 
prove unfavorable, or even wet afer cocking, the 
compactness of the cocks will preveat their be- 
coming saturated, and a few hours’ sunning will 
| render them fit to put on the mow. I have known 
| hay cocked in this manner to remain out a week 
or ten days, and still retain all its original green- 
ness and fragrance perfectly unimpaired. 
| Making bay in this manner, is a practice not 
| yet in much favor with Amerioan farmers; but in 
England, Scotland, and other European coun- 
| tries, the “‘grass-cock system"’ of curing, hae 
now nearly superseded every other, not only ia 
| the management of clover, but all other grasses, 
,even the finest, when cut for hay, or as a dry 
feed for domestic stock. In the case of clover, 
which usually grows thick and rank, the fork 
should always take the place of the rake, which 
is not required. A Practica Farmer. 
[Germantown Telegraph. 


Breadology. 

Mrs. Miller's Corn Bread. Take three pints 
of corn meal, and a quart (more or less) of sowr 
milk, stir well together, ferming a thio batter; 
add three eggs, a little salt, and a teaspoenful of 
saleratus ; mix al] well by a thorough stirring, 
then pour the batier into pans, half an inch or so 
in depth, and bake with a quick heat. These 
quantities will suffice for a family of six or eight 
plates. 

The foregoing receipt was kindly furnished us 
by one of our best housewives, at whose table 
we have often had opportunity to test the excel- 
lence of bet corn bread ; and we feel assured that 
all of our readers who will try the receipt, will 
agree with us in pronouncing it first rate. 

Penitentiary Corn Bread. Two or more of 
our correspondents, who have tasted (only a /it- 
tle of course.) the corn bread furnished to the 
prisoners in the Ohio Penitentiary, have request- 
ed us to procure and publish a receipt fur prepar- 
ing it. The following was kindly handed us by 
Col. Dewey, the Warden, in the hand-writing 
of the baker for the establishment ; 

Take six quarts of water, one tea-cup full of 
salt, one pint of Jard or any other clean grease, 
one pint of yeast, the whole to be quite warm— 
then stir in meal enough to make a stiff batter, 
let it stand till it rises, then mix op and put in 
pans to bake. [The quantities can of course be 

uced proportionately as desired. 
1 wer . robs Calkivator. 

Unfermented Bread. A new mode of making 
bread is coming into use in our cities; and we 
can promise in advance that all eaters of bakers’ 
bread may prepare to hold a jubilee ; for if it ie 
net better than that article, it cannot be worse. 
The inventor or promoter of the process is Heary 
L. B. Lewis, M.D. His recipe is appended. 
He brings as vouchers for the excellence and 
healthfulnes of this mode of bread-making, the 
names of Prof. Lawrence Reid, Jas. B. Chilton, 
B. Silliman, jr., and Prof, A. H. Stevens. The 
bread thus made is said to be better adapted to 
weak stomachs than that usually made. 

[Prairie Farmer. 

Recipe for making Loaf Bread, either white or 
brown. Take of flour, bolted or unbolied, six 
pounds (6 qts); bicarbonate of soda, in powder, 
eight drachms ; muriatic acid, ten fluid drachme ; 
cold water, from two to two and one-fourth qts. 

Recipe for making Buckwheat and all other 
kinds of griddle Cakes. Take of buckwheat flour, 
one and a half pounds ; bicarbonate of soda, four 
drachms ; muriatic acid, five fluid drachms ; cold 
water, about forty fluid ounces, or one quart and 
half a pint. 

These chemicals, when united, form our table 
salt, and cost, by the 100 Ibs., less than one cent 
for each baking of six lbs of flour. 

The bread is composed of only flour, salt, and 
water, and is a certain cure and preventive of 
d - 




















yspepsia. 

Rules for making unfermented Bread. See 
that your oven is hot before mizing the dough ; 
weigh out the flour; mix the soda with it by 
shaking it through a small fine sieve; the soda 
and flour are now ready to receive the water and 
acid, which most also be mixed by themselves ; 
measure out the cold water, then the acid, unite 
the two, and pour this mixtere upon the floor 
and soda; mix the dough speedily with your 
hands ; it must not be kneaded, but soon placed 
in pans smeared with lard ; smooth the dough 
with your hand dipped in cold water, and then 
put it immediately into the oven. 

By this process, a barrel of four (196 lbs.) 
will make 294 Ibs of bread ; by the commen fer- 
meuted process, it will make ouly 259 Ibs: wean 
by this method, 42 Ibe. 

















